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THEEE CEITICAL PEEIODS IN OUE DIPLOMATIC 
EELATIONS WITH ENGLAND DUEING THE LATB 
WAE. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS H. DUDLEY, LATE UNITED 
STATES CONSUL AT LIVERPOOL. 

In the various conflicts which take place in the world 
diplomacy often performs an important part, second only 
to that performed by the men in arms upon the bloody 
field. The war of the Rebellion in the United States was 
no exception to this rule, and diplomacy on several occa- 
sions played its part, and a very important part, in the 
struggle. 

England, at the commencement of the war, outside of 
her trade with us, had no particular regard for the people 
of the United States. She looked with a jealous eye on our 
growth and prosperity as a nation ; and the fact that the 
people in the Northern States generally were in favor of 
developing the resources of their own country by a pro- 
tective tariff, which the English regarded as interfering with 
their trade and limiting their market for their manufac- 
tured commodities, created anything but respect for the 
people of the North. 

The English system of a duty for revenue only, or what 
they termed free trade, at the time it was introduced by Sir 
Robert Peel and adopted by Parliament, was supposed, by 
its advocates, would be followed by all other governments 
and become the universal economic principle among all 
civilized nations. If this had proven true England would 
then have been, what she desired to be, the great workshop 
of the world for manufactured commodities ; but, unfortu- 
nately for her hopes, the other nations did not all see it as 
she did, and some of them refused to follow her example ; 
among them was the United States. 

England soon had to learn another unpleasant lesson, that 
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the United States were disposed to manufacture some things 
for themselves rather than buy everything from her. Then, 
too, the energy which we displayed in commercial matters, 
in building ships and pushing our commerce with all parts 
of the world, was distasteful, if not injurious to her trade. 
She did not like our sharp competition upon the ocean. 
Our republican form of government, too, did not inspire 
her aristocracy or the other monarchial nations of Europe 
with regard. The republic of the United States had been 
looked upon as a constant menace to England and all other 
monarchial governments, and will continue to be so long 
as we remain a united country. These were some of the 
reasons which had an effect in moulding public opinion in 
England unfavorably towards our country before the war 
commenced. 

The great mass of their people, therefore, had no love for 
us at the time when the war broke out. They were quite 
willing, if not desirous, to see us disrupted and our pros- 
perity checked. There is not much doubt that England 
thought it was her true interest that our power as a nation 
should be broken. The only thing that troubled her was 
the fear that the war might cut off or interrupt her supply 
of cotton. This alone disturbed her. 

Soon after the election of Mr. Lincoln the leaders of the 
Confederacy in the South sent over two ambassadors in an 
unofficial capacity to apprise the English and French gov- 
ernments what the South contemplated in inaugurating the 
Rebellion. They were to secure the co-operation of these 
governments if it were possible to do so. If they could not 
obtain this co-operation at once, they were to pave the way 
for friendly intercourse and recognition at an early day, 
after the Rebellion should have been commenced. These 
envoys were Thomas King, of Georgia, and Dudley Mann, 
of North Carolina. On their arrival in England they had 
an interview with Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell, the 
one the Premier and the other the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. "What took place at these interviews is not known, 
other than unofficially, and from reports which were given 
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out at the time. These reports informed us that they had 
been well received, and had obtained assurances that if the 
Rebellion was a success, and assumed the proportions which 
it afterwards did assume, that then the Confederacy would 
be recognized by England, and commercial relations estab- 
lished. These ambassadors were equally successful in their 
conference with the Emperor Napoleon, and obtained simi- 
lar promises from him. He, too, did not like a republican 
form of government any more than England did, and was 
quite willing to see the great republic broken. The promises 
received from these two nations, though in an unofficial form, 
gave great encouragement to the South, and had much to do 
with the inauguration of the Rebellion. They looked upon 
these promises as making success almost certain. 

The States in the South, one by one, passed the ordi- 
nances of secession, and the so-called Confederacy was 
formed. Beauregard opened his batteries on Fort Sumter 
and the war began. It was very evident from the com- 
mencement that the South not only had the sympathy of 
the people of England, but that the English stood ready 
to assist them in every way they could. I speak now of 
the great mass of the English people. One war-vessel, the 
" Oreto," afterwards known as the " Florida," had been built 
in Liverpool for the rebels by William C. Miller & Sons, 
the senior member of which firm was, during the time of 
her construction, an officer in the employ of Her Majesty's 
government, with an office in the Custom-House in Liver- 
pool. This vessel was in the river Mersey, being fitted out as 
a war-steamer, at the time when the " Trent" difficulty oc- 
curred. Even before this period, however, many blockade- 
runners had been chartered, and were then actively engaged 
in carrying supplies and munitions of war from England to 
the rebels in the South. 

Such was the condition of affairs in England at the time 
when Mason and Slidell were seized and removed from the 
English steamer "Trent" by Captain Wilkes, commanding 
the United States steamer "San Jacinto." Although Mr. 
Seward wrote a most friendly and conciliatory despatch to 
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the English government as soon as he had been informed 
of the seizure, even before he had received any complaint 
or even notice from England, the English, on their part, at 
once seized upon the occasion as a proper time for them to 
carry out their promises made to the Confederate ambas- 
sadors, King and Mann, to recognize the South and take up 
arms in their behalf. 

Public sentiment became very strong and bitter against 
the United States. The feeling ran all one way. The cry 
was for war, even before they knew whether the act of Cap- 
tain Wilkes would be approved or condemned by our gov- 
ernment. The great mass of the people did not seem to 
care what we said or did. We had insulted their flag and 
they wanted to fight us. They desired their government to 
strike, and at once. 

As a matter of form, in order to justify themselves before 
the world in the course they intended to take, the question 
of the right to make the seizure on the " Trent" was referred 
to the law officers of the crown. These officers gave an 
opinion that the United States had no right to make it. 
The strange thing about this opinion and the action of the 
government was the fact that England had always claimed 
the right of search as against the United States, and had 
actually exercised this right in some hundreds of cases, by 
boarding United States vessels sailing under our flag and 
taking from them not only English subjects whenever found 
on board, in the same manner that Captain Wilkes had done 
in taking Mason and Slidell from the steamer " Trent," but 
in many instances taking American citizens as well from our 
ships and impressing them as seamen into the English ser- 
vice. England had carried the doctrine of the right of 
search so far as to go to war with the United States in 1812 to 
maintain this principle. She had fought this war out rather 
than yield this right, and peace had been concluded between 
the two countries, leaving it an unsettled question. Up to 
the time of the " Trent" difficulty England had never relin- 
quished this right, which her own law officers now pro- 
nounced illegal, and for exercising which in this one instance 
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she was now ready to declare war against the United States. 
No more strange and inconsistent conduct than that of Eng- 
land on this occasion can be found in history. It is a singu- 
lar fact that the treaty of peace between England and the 
United States, made in December, 1814, and known as the 
Treaty of Ghent, does not so much as mention the right of 
search, or refer to it in any way. 

Earl Russell framed an offensive despatch, addressed to 
our government, complaining of the seizure, and demand- 
ing the surrender of Mason and Slidell. This despatch was 
written as an excuse for the war which they intended to 
declare, and was couched in such language as to bring it 
about. If this despatch had been sent in the way it was 
written it would undoubtedly have precipitated a war be- 
tween the two countries. We could never have afforded to 
surrender Mason and Slidell at the dictation of such a de- 
spatch. Our government would never have done it. Our 
dignity and self-respect as a nation would not have per- 
mitted us to do so. That England at that time intended 
war with us cannot be doubted. Everything indicated this. 
Punch, the great English cartoonist, published its celebrated 
cartoon of Britannia resting her elbow on a loaded cannon, 
pointing towards the United States, with this inscription 
under it, — " Waiting for an answer." 

Preparations for war, and war at once, on an extensive 
scale were commenced by the English government. It 
issued an order to fit out and prepare immediately all its 
war-vessels for sea, and hired steamers and merchant-ships 
as transports to carry troops, munitions of war, and supplies 
to Canada and Halifax. These vessels were taken up and 
loaded and despatched as fast as possible with troops and 
war-materials; and thousands of troops and tons of am- 
munition and war-supplies of every kind were landed upon 
our continent, ready for the conflict. A proclamation was 
issued by the government, prohibiting the export of salt- 
petre, powder, cannon, arms, lead, and munitions of war. 
It was said at the time that orders were also issued for the 
construction of six more iron-clads as soon as it was possible 
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to complete them. One thing is very certain, no steps were 
left undone by the English government to prepare for imme- 
diate war. And all this, as has been stated, was done before 
the United States had time to explain, justify, or disavow the 
seizure of Mason and Slidell. It did not seem as if England 
was willing even to give time for an answer to be made. 

It is the custom of the English government that impor- 
tant despatches from the Foreign Office, addressed to other 
governments, shall be submitted to the Queen for her ap- 
proval, before being forwarded. The offensive despatch 
prepared by Earl Russell in this case, addressed to our gov- 
ernment, was taken to the Queen. It was placed in her 
hands while she was sitting at the bedside of her sick hus- 
band, the Prince Consort. She betrayed emotion while 
reading it, which was observed by the Prince. He turned 
and asked her what it was that so disturbed her. She told 
him, and expressed her displeasure at the language and 
tone of the despatch. He asked to see it. It was handed 
to him, and after he had read it over he remarked, " This 
will never do ; it must not be sent in this form ; it is couched 
in offensive language, such as will irritate and provoke a 
war between the two nations." He asked for a pencil, and 
they propped him up in bed ; he took the pencil and went 
through the despatch, striking out the offensive and harsh 
language, and interlined it so as to modify and tone it down. 
After he had gone through it and made these alterations, 
he requested the Queen to have it sent in the form as he 
had changed it. This was done. The despatch as modified 
was respectful in language and tone, and the United States 
government acceded to the demand and surrendered Mason 
and Slidell, and thus put an end to the intended war; and, 
by so doing, at the same time settled the question of the 
right of search among the nations of the world once and 
forever, and in accordance with what we as a nation had 
claimed and contended for almost from the formation of 
our government up to that time. The despatch written by 
Mr. Seward on this occasion was probably the most able 
state paper he ever wrote. 
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During the " Trent" difficulty John Bright, of Rochdale, 
played a very important part, which should not he forgotten. 
It is due to history no less than to his memory that it should 
be mentioned. 

Mr. Bright was friendly to the United States, and had not 
permitted his feelings to be distorted or his judgment per- 
verted. He knew the Rebellion had been inaugurated to 
extend and perpetuate human slavery. He knew, too, that 
the success of the South would fasten and rivet more firmly 
the shackles upon the slave. He did not desire this. He 
was opposed to human slavery and opposed to war; but 
among his countrymen at that time he stood almost alone. 

His neighbors and friends at Rochdale tendered him a 
banquet, to be given on the 4th day of December, 1861, for 
the purpose of enabling him to express his views upon this 
question, which was then agitating all England. It was 
when the excitement ran the highest. The " Trent" incident 
was the only topic of conversation, and the opinions were 
all one way, — in condemnation of the United States. There 
was not a newspaper of any consequence in the kingdom 
that excused the act or said one word in extenuation, and 
scarcely a voice was raised in our favor. It was at such 
a time as this that Mr. Bright was invited by his neighbors 
to attend this banquet. A mutual friend asked me if I 
would like to be present. I told him I would. I had never 
seen John Bright. On the afternoon of the day we took 
the cars for Rochdale, and reached there about seven o'clock 
in the evening. It was a murky, cold, dark night, such as 
one often experiences in England. My friend said it would 
be unfair to Mr. Bright to call on him at his house at that 
time, as he would most likely be thinking over what he 
intended to say. I agreed with him, and we went directly 
to the hall where the banquet was to be held. The room 
was large ; my friend found a seat had been assigned to me 
on the raised platform at one end of the hall, and he sug- 
gested that I should take it, whilst he would take one imme- 
diately below the platform. No persons were in the room 
except ourselves, but it soon began to fill, and all the scats 
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were occupied. Just before the time set for the banquet 
a side door was opened and several gentlemen entered and 
took their seats on the raised platform where I was seated. 
A stout gentleman took a seat by my side. Very soon after 
taking it he turned and said, " I presume this is Mr. Dudley, 
the United States consul at Liverpool ?" I answered that 
it was, and he replied, " My name is John Bright." This 
was my introduction to Mr. Bright, and the commencement 
of a friendship which continued until his death. He com- 
menced to converse, and told me that he felt the weight of 
the responsibility resting upon him that night heavier than 
he had ever felt it before. He seemed exceedingly de- 
pressed. I said to him in reply as many cheery words as I 
could, but I did not know at that time what I learned after- 
wards, that he had a letter in his pocket from his friend, 
Richard Cobden, declining to come out and sustain him 
(Bright) in the stand which he had resolved to take ; not 
that he differed from him in sentiment, but he did not think 
it was necessary for him and Bright to make the sacrifice ; 
that they were not called upon to do so. I was informed 
about this letter some time after the banquet had been 
given, and of Mr. Bright's answer to it, telling Mr. Cobden 
that he was wrong in the position he had marked out ; that 
they each had a duty to perform ; that they should stand up 
for the right without regard to the consequences or what 
others might say or do ; that neither had a right to shirk 
this duty. 

As soon as the banquet had been partaken of, Mr. Bright 
arose and made that memorable speech which stands forth 
to-day as one of the finest specimens of forensic eloquence 
in the English language. He spoke for nearly two hours, 
and concluded with these words, — 

" Now, whether the Union will be restored or not, or the 
South achieve an unhonored independence or not, I know 
not, and I predict not. But this I think I know, that in a 
few years, a very few years, the twenty millions of freemen 
in the North will be thirty or even fifty millions, — a popu- 
lation equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom. When 
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that time comes I pray that it may not be said among 
them that, in the darkest hour of their country's trials, 
England, the land of their fathers, looked on with icy cold- 
ness, and saw unmoved the perils and calamities of their 
children. As for me, I have but this to say. I am but one 
in this audience, and but one in the citizenship of this 
country ; but if all other tongues are silent mine shall speak 
for that policy which gives hope to the bondsmen of the 
South, and which tends to generous thoughts, and generous 
words, and generous deeds between the two great nations 
who speak the English language, and from their origin 
alike are entitled to the English name." 

This speech made a profound impression both in England 
and the United States. It was published in all the leading 
newspapers of the kingdom, and read generally by all the 
people. 

It required a degree of moral courage and patriotism 
such as you rarely see in these times, for a man to stand up 
as John Bright did on such an occasion as this, in the face 
of an almost infuriated people, and make the speech he 
made. To my mind it was one of the grandest spectacles 
I ever witnessed. To me it seemed almost like another 
Curtius, who was willing to plunge into the chasm to save 
Rome. Bright stood alone in England when he arose to 
make this speech, but when he sat down there were hun- 
dreds, including such men as Richard Cobden, William E. 
Foster, the Duke of Argyle, Professor Cairns, Professor 
Beasley, and Charles Edward Rawlins, who were ready to 
gather around and stand by him. These men did come 
forward and raise their voices for the right in the mighty 
struggle with slavery and the slave power which was then 
going on in the United States, and their influence was after- 
wards felt throughout England and continued to be felt so 
long as the war lasted. 

I must digress for a moment and note an incident that 
should be remembered. Some years after this James Bains, 
an Englishman, residing at Manchester, a friend of John 
Bright, and a great admirer of Abraham Lincoln, conceived 
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the idea of presenting Mr. Lincoln with a marble bust of 
John Bright. I Was asked if I would send this gift to Mr. 
Lincoln when it was completed, and I promised to do so. 
The bust arrived at my office in Liverpool on the day we 
received the sad intelligence of Mr. Lincoln's assassination. 
I wrote to Mr. Bains, and asked him, now that Lincoln was 
dead, what I should do with the bust. He replied, " Give 
it to the people of the United States." And I forwarded 
it to Washington; and this bust now stands somewhere in 
the "White House, probably without a history or so much 
as a name attached to it to tell who it is. 

The history of the despatch prepared by Earl Russell, 
demanding the surrender of Mason and Slidell, was not 
known until some time after the " Trent" difficulty had been 
settled. It came out in this way : Lady Cowley, the wife 
of Lord Cowley, the British minister at Paris at that time, 
was a very intimate friend of Queen Victoria's before either 
were married. They were young girls together, and the 
friendship formed in youth continued, and was kept up 
until after Victoria came to the throne. Lady Cowley was 
in the habit of visiting the Queen quite frequently. While 
on a visit to her at Windsor Castle the Queen told her all 
about the despatch, and how the Prince Consort had altered 
it whilst lying on his death -bed. The Queen remarked that 
this was the last official act of his life, and went on to say 
that she was rejoiced to think that this act was in the 
interest of peace between the two nations. 

I became acquainted with these facts in relation to this 
despatch at the legation in Paris. I was on a visit to 
Judge William L. Dayton, our minister. One morning Mr. 
Dayton received a letter from Lord Cowley, requesting him 
to call on Lady Cowley during the day, stating that she was 
anxious to see him. He showed me the letter, express- 
ing curiosity as to the cause of its being written. He 
ordered his carriage during the forenoon and drove to the 
British legation and saw Lady Cowley. She told him that 
she had just returned from a visit to the Queen, and that 
while there the Queen had informed her about the despatch 
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and the changes made in it by the Prince Consort, with the 
request that she (Lady Cowley) should communicate the 
facts to Judge Dayton with the view of their being made 
known to the people of the United States ; that this was the 
reason for her sending for him. The judge informed me 
during the evening of what Lady Cowley had told him, and 
wrote the same to the State Department at Washington. 

Up to the time of the " Trent" difficulty the North had not 
made much progress in putting down the Rebellion, or dis- 
played very much skill in conducting the war. The fight 
at Bull Run had not redounded much to our credit ; Vicks- 
burg had not been taken, and the bloody battles which after- 
wards took place had not been fought. England had not 
formed a very high opinion of our soldiers, or of our mili- 
tary skill or ability to carry on a war. The London Times 
and other leading newspapers of Great Britain had said 
over and over that a people educated as ours were, and 
brought up with republican ideas such as we had, would 
never do for soldiers ; that they would not submit to the 
military discipline necessary to make soldiers. They might 
be drafted into the army, but when the army was formed 
it would be nothing more than a mob of men, and would 
break into pieces like a rope of sand when the first strain 
should be put upon it. This was the opinion generally 
entertained by their people. The English at that time re- 
garded a war with the United States as a very small matter ; 
they believed if it took place we would be an easy conquest 
for them. They changed this opinion before the war was 
over, and learned that an educated people, brought up under 
a republic, with republican ideas, submitted to military dis- 
cipline, and made as good soldiers as any the world has ever 
seen, quite equal to those brought up under a monarchial 
government. 

I was dining with Sir William Brown, of Liverpool. 
The dinner had been given to the judges of the Court of 
Assizes. My seat was next to an English admiral. During 
the dinner he turned in a condescending manner and asked 
me if we had any news from the war. I answered, yes, 
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that there had been a naval engagement, a fight between the 
" Monitor" and the " Merrimac." He made a remark in 
effect asking me if I regarded such an insignificant affair as 
worthy of much consideration. I told him that I did ; that 
I regarded it as the most extraordinary naval fight that had 
taken place during the century. I shall never forget the 
contemptuous look he gave as he turned from me. I said 
nothing more to him, or he to me. It took time for the 
English mind to grasp and take in the importance of this 
engagement. Two weeks afterwards the London Times 
came out with a long editorial, commenting upon this fight 
and its importance in naval warfare, and winding up with 
the startling statement that England had no navy ; all she 
had, the paper went on to say, was a parcel of old tubs that 
would not stand up for an hour before the " Monitors" which 
were being constructed in the United States. England had 
come at last to realize the effect and consequences of this 
battle. I wrote home to the State Department that there 
was now no longer danger of intervention on the part of 
England in behalf of the South. And I would say here 
that this fight between the " Monitor" and the " Merrimac" 
did more to preserve the peace between England and the 
United States than any other event that took place during 
the war. England was quite willing to strike at us if she 
could do so without getting hurt herself. It was fear rather 
than love that prevented a conflict between the two nations. 
The next critical period in our diplomatic relations was 
when the French Emperor, Napoleon the Third, conceived 
the idea of recognizing the Confederacy and taking the risk 
of a war with the United States, provided England would 
join him. I obtained early information of what was going 
on at the French court. I learned that the Emperor had 
made up his mind that the time had come to redeem the 
promises made to the Confederate envoys, King and Maun, 
to recognize the Confederacy. To ascertain whether Eng- 
land would join him he sent over a special ambassador 
to London to interview the government and, if possible, 
obtain its co-operation. His plan was for both govern- 
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ments to recognize it simultaneously and then join forces, 
raise the blockade, and establish the Confederacy. As soon 
as I learned of the arrival of the ambassador in London I 
sent for a member of the English Parliament who resided 
in Liverpool, and who held the closest relations with Mr. 
Gladstone, the then Chancellor of the English Exchequer. 
I knew that any communication that I might make to this 
person would be carried to Mr. Gladstone, who would in- 
form the government, and this was what I wanted. I told 
him of the arrival in London of this ambassador from the 
French court. He had not heard of it, and was incredulous 
at first. I convinced him of its truth, and told him that 
while I had no expectation that any information I might 
give him would result in anything, yet I wished him to 
know what was going on, and the effect it would have if 
the French ambassador succeeded in his mission. I said 
to him, " You must understand that a recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy at this time would be followed by war 
with the United States ; it means mediation on the part of 
the French and English governments, and mediation means 
war." I then told him that there was a very considerable 
element among the people in the Northern States, belong- 
ing mostly to the Democratic party, composed largely of 
foreigners, who had not entered heartily into the war ; that 
many of them had gone so far as even to oppose the war, 
and that these men were ready and willing to take up arms 
in behalf of the government if England should attempt 
to take part in it. I informed him that a war with England 
would be popular with these men, and if it took place I 
would go home myself and undertake to raise an army of 
five hundred thousand men in the North, without one cent 
of bounty, for the purpose of invading Canada; and just as 
certain as the sun would rise, if England should take this step 
she would lose Canada and all her other British possessions 
in North America. I admitted to him that they might suc- 
ceed in establishing the Confederacy, but, if they did, it 
would be at a great sacrifice on their part as well as ours. 
I told him to strike at us if they wished to do so, but I 
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wanted them to fully understand what the consequences 
would be. I said, " Your treasury will be emptied, your 
business at home and abroad injured, your commerce swept 
from the ocean by our cruisers, and you will lose forever 
your possessions on the North American continent." I told 
him this was certain to follow. I then called his attention 
to tbe injury England had already done us in the war; how 
she had raised a loan for the Confederates to enable them to 
carry on the war ; how our commerce had been swept from 
the sea by the cruisers which England had built and sent 
out to make war upon us; how they had sustained the 
rebels by the arms, munitions of war, and supplies they 
had sent them ; and how it would have been impossible for 
the South to have carried on the conflict for one year if it 
had not been for the aid and assistance which they had re- 
ceived from England. 1 I knew the man I was talking with, 
and I knew what I said would be communicated to Mr. 
Gladstone as soon as it was possible for him to do it. I had 
the pleasure to learn that he took the next train for London 
and went directly to Mr. Gladstone's house. I followed him 
in a later train and went to the legation, where I had a 
conference with Mr. Adams, and told him what I had done. 
Mr. Adams approved of my action, and in an interview with 
Earl Russell the next day confirmed the statement that I 
had made. What took place in the English Cabinet, in 
their discussions upon this question, we have never been in- 
formed ; the only thing we know is this, that the proposal 
made by the French Emperor was declined by England, and 
a bloody war thus averted. 

The third incident where diplomacy played an important 
part during the war was in relation to the building of the 
two war-vessels for the Confederate government by the 

1 1 reported no less than one hundred and thirty steamers sent out 
from England to run the blockade and carry war-material and supplies 
for the rebel army. These were in addition to the sailing-vessels en- 
gaged in the same business. The sailing-vessels generally landed the 
supplies at Bermuda or Nassau, and then they were loaded on the 
steamers and run through the blockade into some of the Southern ports. 
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Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead. They were called the 
" rams," because of the projection built on the stem of the 
ships for butting and sinking vessels they might come in 
contact with. They were called and known as Laird's 
" rams." John Laird, the senior member of this firm, was 
a member of the English Parliament at the time they were 
being built. I was early informed of their construction, — in 
fact, almost as soon as the keels were laid, — and communi- 
cated the matter to our government, and sent duplicates of 
my despatches to Mr. Adams, our minister in London. One 
was christened at the time of the launching as " El Tous- 
soun," and the other as " El Monassir." After the vessels 
were launched it was given out that they were intended for 
the Egyptian government. The collector of the port at Liv- 
erpool told me this. I informed him that he was mistaken ; 
that I knew they were being built for the Confederacy ; that 
Captain Bullock, the Confederate naval officer in England 
at that time, had made the contract with the Lairds for 
their construction. They then gave out that they belonged 
to M. Bravay, a Frenchman residing in Paris. We applied 
to the French government, and were enabled to show the 
untruthfulness of this pretence. 

Mr. Adams made complaint to the English government, 
and asked it to take steps to stop their sailing. Earl Rus- 
sell replied that it was necessary for the English govern- 
ment to be furnished with evidence proving that they were 
being built for the Confederates before it could take any 
action in the matter, and requested that the United States 
consul at Liverpool, if he had any evidence, should submit 
it to the collector at that port. I took the ground that 
when the representatives of a foreign government gave 
notice to the government to which they were accredited 
that they had reason to believe that the laws of neutrality 
were being violated by any of the subjects belonging to that 
government, and pointed out the particulars wherein they 
were being violated and the parties who were doing it, that 
then it was the duty of the government which had the courts 
and all the legal machinery for doing it to make the inves- 
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ligation and ascertain if the charges were true or false ; and 
if true, take the necessary steps to prevent their violation, 
and not throw it upon the foreign government to do this. 
The action of the United States towards England had always 
been right the reverse of what England was now doing. 
During the Crimean war in 1855, Mr. Barclay, the English 
consul at New York, wrote Mr. Crampton, the English 
minister at "Washington, that he had reason to believe that 
the barque " Maury" was being fitted out in New York as a 
cruiser for Russia against England. Mr. Crampton wrote 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, and he communicated 
with Mr. Cushing, the Attorney-General, who directed the 
United States district attorney at New York to take im- 
mediate steps for the detention of the vessel, and this was 
done. In 1838, during the Canadian rebellion, the United 
States, at the instance of England, passed a special act of 
Congress to prevent our people from aiding ihe rebellion. 
I prepared a pamphlet containing the correspondence in the 
case of the " Alabama" and the barque " Maury" and the 
special act of Congress just referred to, to show the differ- 
ence between the United States and England in the enforce- 
ment of neutrality. 

I sent a copy of this pamphlet to all the members of the 
House of Commons, the leading members of the House of 
Lords, and many of the prominent people in the kingdom. 
The English government, in a despatch dated September 25, 
1863, addressed to Mr. Adams, refused to pass a new law to 
preserve its neutrality. 

It seemed to me to be a great hardship for the English 
government to throw the burden of vindicating its laws 
upon the United States, especially when we had no power 
to compel any one to give evidence or testify. But inas- 
much as it refused to do anything until we should fur- 
nish the evidence, I undertook the task, and employed 
counsel to prepare such affidavits as we could procure to 
make out the case. The great difficulty we had to contend 
with was to get any one to testify ; we had no means to 
compel them to do so, and those who knew the most were 
Vol. xvii. — 4 
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the least willing to give evidence ; indeed, they generally 
were directly interested in concealing from us the facts 
which they knew. Even those who were not interested and 
had knowledge, as a rule, would not testify or aid us, he- 
cause it would injure them in a business point of view in a 
hostile community such as Liverpool was at that time. It 
seemed to me to be worse for us than the task which was 
imposed upon the Israelites of old to make bricks without 
straw, because we had not only to make the bricks without 
the straw, if we could do so, but had in addition all the people 
arrayed against us, doing what they could to thwart us. In 
many instances persons who gave us information were turned 
out of employment, and were unable afterwards to obtain 
work in Liverpool, because they had aided us. To this ex- 
tent was public feeling carried. One can therefore under- 
stand how hard the task must have been to procure any 
evidence. We did our best, and had such affidavits as we 
could obtain served on the collector at Liverpool, in con- 
formity with Earl Russell's directions. At the same time 
we sent duplicates of the affidavits to Mr. Adams, our 
minister in London, who laid them directly before the gov- 
ernment at the Foreign Office. "We did this in order to 
preclude any question being raised as to the sufficiency of 
the notice we gave. We deemed this all the more necessary 
from the fact that it was evident from the first that the 
English government did not intend to assist us in any man- 
ner. Mr. Adams and myself were satisfied that it in- 
tended to throw every obstacle it could in our way, and 
permit the vessels to sail if it were possible to do so. In 
answer to the demand made by Mr. Adams to detain these 
vessels, Earl Russell, after he had taken time to consider 
the matter, wrote that the English government did not re- 
gard the evidence which we had put in as sufficient to 
warrant it in stopping the vessels. After writing this de- 
spatch, Earl Russell started for Scotland, and whilst there 
delivered his celebrated speech at Blair-Gowrie. In this 
speech, which was published in all the leading newspapers, 
he went over the matter and gave an explanation of the 
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action of the government in refusing to detain the vessels. 
He claimed that it was the duty of the American govern- 
ment not only to procure actual and positive proof that the 
vessels were being built for the Confederate government, 
in contravention of the English laws of neutrality, before 
it could take action, but that the evidence itself, so fur- 
nished, must be credible evidence. He used this term 
" credible evidence" because among the affidavits that 
had been sent to the English government there was one 
made by Clarence Randolph Young, who had been purser 
on board the steamer " Alabama," and who was conversant 
with all the doings of the Confederate government in 
Europe with regard to the construction of war-vessels. He 
had left the " Alabama" and was in Liverpool. He knew, 
what everybody in Liverpool knew, except the officers of 
Her Majesty's government, that these vessels were being 
built for the Confederates. I obtained Young's affidavit, 
proving the fact that they were being built for the rebels. 
With this affidavit the proof was complete. It brought 
home the construction directly for the Confederate govern- 
ment, and hence the necessity of either ignoring the 
affidavit or stopping the vessels from sailing. Earl Russell 
took it upon himself to ignore the affidavit. He threw it 
out on the ground that it was not credible. He did this in 
a preliminary proceeding, contrary to all practice and all 
precedent under the English law as practised in England 
or the United States. The difficulty about Mr. Young, to 
whom Earl Russell objected, was this : On one of the voyages 
of the " Alabama" to the West Indies, Young, while purser, 
had married a quadroon girl, a native of the West Indies. It 
was this act of marrying a quadroon girl that had tainted 
him in the estimation of Earl Russell, and justified the 
rejection of the evidence on the ground that it was not 
credible. His affidavit was not even to be considered, 
much less regarded. To this extent was the English 
government driven to shield the Confederates and enable 
them to get their war-vessels out. Mr. Gladstone had 
said in his Newcastle speech that Jefferson Davis had 
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organized an army and was then building a navy. I wrote 
home in reply to this speech, and said yes, it was true that 
the rebels were having a navy built; but it was being built 
by Englishmen in Great Britain and not in the South. At 
that time there were no less than five war-vessels being con- 
structed in Great Britain for the rebels. These did not 
include the " Florida" and the " Alabama," which were 
already on the sea, burning and destroying all vessels they 
met sailing under the United States flag. 

To this despatch of Earl Russell's, refusing on the part of 
the English government to stop these vessels, Mr. Adams 
wrote that if they were permitted to sail, the United States 
would construe it as a belligerent act on the part of Eng- 
land; in other words, that the United States would regard 
it as war. I was aware of the serious turn matters had 
taken, and went up to London. I found Mr. Adams in a 
very depressed state of mind ; he regarded war with Eng- 
land as inevitable. I shall never forget how he walked up 
and down his drawing-room, discussing the gravity of the 
situation. He said, " We would have only nineteen days 
more in England ; that he would have to leave as soon as he 
heard from Washington, which would be in about nineteen 
days ; he could see no alternative but war. The Rebellion 
had been kept alive by the aid and assistance it had received 
from England. There were hundreds of English steamers 
and vessels then engaged in carrying munitions of war and 
supplies from England for the rebel army, besides the war- 
vessels which had been built and were then in the course 
of construction in the kingdom. They had their financial 
department, their commissary department, their ordnance 
department, and their naval department in England ; and it 
had come almost to this, that the war was being actually 
conducted and carried on against us by Englishmen, and 
from England. The matter had been fully considered 
by our government, and it was prepared to take action. 
It could not permit matters to go further than they had 
gone. Our government could not do otherwise than it had 
done, and there was no way out of it but war. The Eng- 
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lish navy was superior to ours, and it was quite likely that 
they would defeat us on the ocean, and might inflict much 
damage, perhaps hum some of the cities on the sea-coast; 
but we would have the advantage on the land, and could 
march our forces into Canada and capture those provinces ; 
but no one could compute the consequences, — the human 
lives that would be taken, or the damages that would be 
done, or the treasure that would be spent in the prosecu- 
tion of such a war." At this time, whilst we were specu- 
lating, it was fortunate that our people at home did not 
know the perilous condition of affairs in England. It is 
sometimes best that we should remain ignorant of the 
dangers that surround us; that we should not have seen 
the hidden pitfalls beneath our feet that we have passed 
over in safety. They had enough at home to bear in the 
conduct of the war without having this added ; and, for- 
tunately, before they were apprised of the peril the danger 
had passed. Whilst we were still walking up and down the 
drawing-room I observed through a side window a Queen's 
messenger approaching the house. The bell rang, and soon 
Mr. Adams's servant delivered to him a despatch which the 
messenger had brought. He opened it and read it aloud. 
It was to this effect: " That Her Majesty's government still 
had the subject of the detention of the ' rams,' which were 
being built by the Lairds at Birkenhead, under considera- 
tion." I said, " This is a back -down on the part of the Eng- 
lish government." He replied, " It looks that way." And 
in a moment we were both breathing more freely; the 
crisis had passed. 

The history of the occurrence is this : After Earl Russell 
had sent his despatch to Mr. Adams he started for Scotland, 
as has been mentioned, regarding the matter as settled, so 
far as the English government was concerned. It had 
decided not to stop the vessels, but permit them to sail. 
Lord Palmerston, who was at that time at Tunbridge Wells, 
came up to London and went to the Foreign Office, and 
asked how matters stood with the American government 
about the "rams." He was told of the correspondence 
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that had taken place, and that if the vessels were permitted 
to sail the American government would regard it as war on 
the part of England. 

Lord Palmerston asked to see the correspondence ; after 
reading it he said that the matter had gone far enough; that 
England did not want war with the United States at that 
time, and directed the despatch to he prepared, telling Mr. 
Adams that Her Majesty's government still had the subject 
of the stoppage of these vessels under consideration. 
After this steps were soon taken by the government to 
prevent these vessels from sailing. All that took place 
between the Lairds, the government, and Captain Bullock, 
the rebel agent, is not known to the public. What we 
know is this, that the English government finally bought 
the vessels. This was done after the Lairds had been in- 
formed of the condition of affairs, and of the intention on 
the part of the government to prevent their sailing as Con- 
federate vessels. After the " rams" had been purchased by 
the government they became a part of the English navy, 
and if afloat are now sailing under the English flag. 

There are events in the lives of most persons that make a 
profound impression ; those here recorded are of that nature, 
and will not be forgotten, but remain so long as memory 
lasts. The lines thus made do not grow dim with years, but 
deepen as the shadows pass. 



